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Who wept o'er Lazarus, and with thy tears 

Comforted all the family of grief 

In every time, in every far-off land ; — 

Thou, infinite Tenderness, wilt pardon me 

If my heart murmured when my lips were still. 

Our life is noble, Thou hast breathed its air ; 

Death sweet, for Thou hast died. On Thy way home 

One night thou slept'st within the dreadful grave, 

And took away its fear. O, smile on me ! 

The world and I have done ; with humble heart 

I sit down at thy glorious gates and wait 

Till death shall lead me in." — p. 131. 



23. — The Poets of the Nineteenth Century. Selected and edited by the 
Rev. Robert Aris Willmott, Incumbent of Bearwood. With 
English and American Additions, arranged by Evert A. Dtjyc- 
kinck, Editor of the Cyclopaedia of American Literature. Illustrated 
with one hundred and thirty-two Engravings, drawn by eminent Art- 
ists. New York: Harper and Brothers. 1858. 8vo. pp. 616. __, 

This volume consists chiefly of well-known poems, in part by the 
confessedly classical authors from Beattie downward, and in part by 
those who are worthily favorites -with their own generation, yet have 
a less certain hold upon posterity. Mr. Willmott's collection was made 
solely from British poets. Mr. Duyckinck has added a few English 
poems, with numerous selections from American authors. Both editors 
have performed their task with faultless taste and discriminating judg- 
ment. The illustrations are, many of them, of exquisite design, and 
are all appropriate and well executed. About one fourth of them are 
by American artists. The designs of the Brothers Dalziel among the 
English, and those of Darley among the American illustrations, are 
amply worthy of the names they bear. The mechanical execution of 
the work — paper, type, binding — is adapted to make it a favorite 
among the gift-books of the season and of successive seasons ; and it is 
very seldom that so much choice literature in a form so beautiful and 
attractive can be placed on a drawing-room table. 



24 — Letters from the Slave States. By James Stirling. London : 
John W. Parker and Son. 1857. 16mo. pp. 374. 

Mr. Stirling is an intelligent and highly educated Scotchman, 
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candid, earnest, discriminating, and humane. He spent about six 
months of the years 1856 and 1857 in travelling in the Slave States, 
and the book before us consists of the letters written during that period. 
He expresses admiration for the general working of our republican 
institutions, a high appreciation of what our nation has achieved, hope 
for its future, and a strong desire for the most amicable relations of 
government with government, people with people, between the mother 
country and our own. The following paragraph is but a fair specimen 
of the pervading tone of the book as regards international feeling and 
action. 

" England, too, must see to it, that she treat American progress in a right 
spirit. If we are to look on America as a rival power, which can only expand 
at our expense, we shall never get rid of old, mean jealousies, and our policy 
will be to hem her in with hostile settlements, seizing on every marshy river- 
mouth and rocky islet as a vantage-ground from which to battle with her on- 
ward progress. If, on the contrary, we view American civilization in a more 
generous and cosmopolitan sense, as a part of that great work of human en- 
noblement in which all cultivated nations are fellow-laborers, we shall be care- 
ful not to cross her path, and will seek rather, as far as duty and honor permit, 
to withdraw from all vague possessions and dim ' protectorates,' which bring us 
into collision with her expanding power. In so doing, we shall also best study 
our real interests. The most generous policy is also the wisest." — pp. 367, 
368. 

The subject of slavery of course occupies a large place in Mr. Stir- 
ling's book, and is discussed by him more soberly and wisely than we 
had expected ever to see it treated by a foreign hand. He admits the 
difficulties with which this institution is encompassed, — the obstacles to 
its removal, no less than the hardships connected with its continuance. 
He repels also from the South the charge of systematic or habitual 
cruelty toward the subject race. But, by a series of comparative 
views between the Free and the Slave States, he attempts to prove — 
proves we should say, had not figures of late been made to lie so often 
— that the conditions of labor in the latter are injurious both economi- 
cally and socially, affecting essentially the price and productiveness of 
land, the quality of industry, the elasticity of enterprise, and the energy 
of progress. The work is written throughout with so much caution in 
statement and kindness in spirit, that we could heartily desire its circu- 
lation in the States of which it treats. It would not be popular at the 
North ; for it entirely lacks that delightful element of recrimination 
and abuse, without which a work on slavery would fall dead in our 
market. But we believe that it would be received by large numbers 
of our Southern fellow-citizens with a candor answering to its own. 



